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the coming of the atom bomb and 


the guided missile. 


Transportation Revolution 


At the same time, even more rapid 
ly, another revolution was occurring 
in transportation. Between about 
1425 and 1475 the full-rigged sailing 
ship was invented and perfected in 
all its essentials. Perhaps no single 
invention since the wheel has been 
as important for transportation, and 
no other is likely to be until we con 
quer outer space—if we ever do. 
As an imme«iatc consequence, the 
heirs of Weer 


came 


Christendom be 
the masicrs of all the seas of 
the world. The Portuguese sailed to 
India and beyond to the East Indies, 
China and Japan. The Spanish ex 
plored the coast lines of the Americas 
and were soon pushing deep into the 
interior. New wealth, new commodi 
ties, mew diseases, new ideas, were 
forced on Western Europe. The age 
of overseas colonial empires began. 
Old centers of wealth and power de 
cayed and new ones arose. Prices shot 
upward, class relationships were dis 
rupted and in the midst of new riches 
there was desperate new poverty. 
The new strength of the kings, the 
new wealth of the merchants, fore 
shadowed some sort of social revo 
lution. 

That social revolution, which we 
usually call the Protestant Reforma 
tion, was fostered and spread by a 
third technological revolution, a revo 


lution in the 


communications. In 
same years that guns and sailing 
ships began to come into their own, 
printing 


presses began to spread 


across Western Europe. Nothing like 
it had happened since the invention 
of writing. Probably nothing like it 
will ever happen again. There is no 
medium of mass communication as 


effective as the printed word. 


Revolution by Print 


In past centuries voices had often 


been lifted in protest against the 


rulers of that international society 
which we call the Church. For the 


had 


silenced. But once printers had found 


most part they been easily 
there was money to be made trom 
cheap books, and bought enough 
presses te turn them out, the next 


Martin 


rang throughout Germany 


voice to be raised—that of 
Luther 
in a tew weeks and throughout Eu 


months. Within dec 


lose 
revolution ol 


rope in a few 


ades, the the laity 
against the clergy had split Christen 
dom into two hostile camps. 
Probably something of this kind 
was inevitable. Even where men 
clung to the ancient faith, the au 
thority of the clergy waned. The cen 
turies after 1550 really belonged to 
the kings and their bureaucrats and 
bankers and to the new nation-states. 
Sut this was too abstract and com 
plex a view to be popular at the 
time. Instead people ignored the wide 
areas where they agreed, to concen 
trate on the divisive catchwords ham 
mered home by printers and preach 
ers. In vain, the more prudent states 
men on both sides tried to check the 
drift toward irrational total war. The 
masses on both sides, for the first 
time in the grip of efhcient media of 
mass 


communications, would sce 


things only in terms most easily com 
municated, of good or evil, black or 
white, “we” or “they” and, in the 
end, leaders were obliged to tollow 
the people they claimed to lead. 

So, with enthusiasm, throughout 
most of Europe, men fell to cutting 
each others’ throats, burning each 
others’ cities, slaughtering each 
others’ women and children over di! 
ferences of religious doctrine 
discipline which seem as obscure 
most of us now as the differe nec “ 
rule in Geor 
U.S.S.R. and in Georgia, U.S.A 


tween one-party 


seem in another 400 years. All 


ancient bloodshed settled nothing, o 


course. It was only after men wer 
too exhausted to go on fighting about 


different systems of ideas that the 


began to notice that while hostility 


intensihes such differences, mut 


tolerance diminishes them. 


Is there anything that we, 


mid-20th century, can learn 


this old tragedy? History is full 


deceptive inalogie ‘, and we must 


' ‘ 
carctul not to jump to conciusio 


Perhaps, however, it will be sate 


say that the combatants of the 


igious wars failed to destroy ca 


other completely, not because th 


lac ked the will to do sO, but becaus 
lacked Thus they 
were able to learn the lesson of 


We 


they the means 
tual tolerance the hard way 
the 20th century 


lucky. 
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presen 


1955 


premiers and 
dent, this time there 
presidents ind om 
dents are chiefs-of-state 
heads of yi 


r Ma 
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one ste p above 


Thus Prime Ministe 
be outranked by 
Gaulle and 


Khrushchev 
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What Should U.S. 
Do About World 
Population Problem? 


} 
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ONCE that the Chinese 


ideograph for crisis is the same 


I read 
as the one for “dangerous opportu 
nity.” There are many crises on the 
world scene today that might be 
turned into opportunities. | happen 
to believe that population growth is 
such a crisis-opportunity. Whether 
population growth in fact is solely 
considered a crisis or extended into 
an opportunity will depend largely 
upon how we regard it, with pessi 
mism or optimism. 

G. K. Chesterton once said about 
population control that if you have 
more men than hats, you should not 
chop off some heads, but make some 
more hats. This does not mean that 
we should be Pollyannas about the 
problem. There most certainly is a 
population problem in certain areas 
of the world today. It can be called 
a crisis in those areas. But it can also 
be called an opportunity if we take 
positive measures to get at the heart 
of the problem. 

I suppose it would be the under 
ot 
do 
birth control to be the answer that 
goes to the heart of the problem. We 


might say this for pragmatic reasons, 


statement the year that 


to say 


Catholics not believe artificial 


but we begin by taking this posi 
tion on moral grounds. The moral 
grounds are broad and deep since 
they involve the whole position of 
Catholic theology on the nature and 
destiny of man, on his relationship to 
the Creator and to creation, on our 
doctrine of marriage and the pur- 
posefulness of sexuality within mar- 
riage. 

The Catholic position does not 


postulate that married couples must 


procreate as many children as pos 
sible, does not abdicate moral respon 
sibility for the education and well 
being of children who are procreated, 
and does involve some consideration 
of this responsibility antecedent to 
children being procreated. The 
Catholic position also postulates the 
Providence of God for individuals as 
well as for our universe, and seeks a 
middle ground between presuming 
recklessly upon this Providence 


or 
obliterating it in the name of science, 


progress or anything else. 


Crisis Also Opportunity 


My present counsel is simply that 


one should not write off the Catholic 
position on artificial birth control as 
irrational, obscurantist, 


tific- 


or 


unscicn 


the capital sin today—unless 


one has first tried to understand it in 


the total context of the Catholic posi 


t 


tion on God, man, the world, the re 


lationship of spiritual and material 
values, moral responsibility in both 
an individual and social context, and 
Divine Providence. Attempting to 
justify artificial birth control morally 
without relating it to these broader 
theological realities may result in 
throwing out the baby with the bath, 
if I might complicate an analogy. 


this, I 


imagine that the Catholic 


Having said all can still 
position 
may seem incomprehensible to many 
on purely pragmatic grounds. Let me 
only say that on the ground of philo 
sophical and theological principles, 
the Catholic position will not change 
unless the principles change—which 
to Catholics is also incomprehensible. 
Nevertheless, it is best that lines of 


discussion be laid out clearly, so that 


by Theodore Martin Hesburgh 


The Reverend Theodore Martin Hesburgh, C.S.¢ 


has 


been president of the University of Notre Dame sinc 
By appointment of President Eisenhower, Father 
Hesburgh is a member of the Civil Rights Commission 
and the National Science Board. Pope Pius XI named 
him permanent Vatican City representative to the Inter 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 


at least some dialogue may continu 


t 11 
without acrimony uncharitabdi 


bad 


or 


imputations of intentions 
either side. 

Does all of this leave us at an 
passe? Not necessarily. | might fur 
ther confuse the issue by introduc 
the rhythm method of birth cont: 


1 ' 
morany it 


Ww hic h m ¢ onsidered 


mate for Catholics who have su 


crent economic, social or med 


reasons tor limiting their offsprit 
However, I would preter to byp 
the discussion of method at the mo 
ment and use the brief space left t 
return to my opening ideas of opt 
' 


mism and opportunity tn the place 


px ssimism and crisis. 


May I observe pragmatically that 


birth 
underdeveloped countries h 
worked. 


worked, 


artificial control programs 


r 
ive 


Because they have 


such countries next 


on to programs of sterilization a 


abortion India now pays a bounty 


those who bring in persons for 


lization, and Japan in effect 


dered over a million unborn childre 


in 1959 under the cuphemisn 
abortion. I would hope that m 
Americans would want 


latter procedure as an 


no p 
this 
mentality of foreign policy. 

does 


Speaking ot policy, how 


ountry go about enforcing birth 
trol? How would 

And what are the implications of 
wealthy fast-growing white natio: 
today encouraging birth control in 


1 
ic¢ss prosperous colored country 


our country do it? 


irt of 


Would we not really act with greater 


grace if we set ourselves to help these 


underdeveloped areas raise food pro 
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assistance I would add a recommen- 
dation made by the Draper Commit- 
tee in 1959 of greater support for 
mother-and-child welfare programs, 
in view of the rapid expansion of 


need. 


Family Planning Research 


Fifth, United 


States government support for more 


the question ot 
vigorous research to develop simple, 
effective and inexpensive methods of 
family planning is a more debatable 
point. I have in mind the improve 
ment of both periodic continence, ap 
proved for moral reasons by Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, and con 
traception, approved for right mo 


by most Protestants and even 


tives 
more widely practiced. Certainly, the 
resources at present devoted to this 
purpose in the United States are not 
commensurate with the urgencies, 
and a government which spends hun 
dreds of millions of dollars on pro 
mortality 


grams to reduce 


cannot 
justihably turn its back on research 
to help regulate fertility. President 
Eisenhower, in referring needy gov 
ernments to the private agencies, at 
his press conference of December 2, 
1959, was in my judgment poorly 
briefed on the dimensions of the 
problem and on the resources of the 
private agencies. | do not advocate 
United States bilateral material aid 
in the family planning field, not only 
because American opinion is divided 
on this issue (the Gallup poll showed 
54 percent favoring and 29 percent 
opposed), but even more because 
such aid could be misinterpreted by 
hostile propaganda. A multilateral or 
“Colombo Plan” approach, in which 
countries seeking help would join 
with those prepared to help, would 
make more practical sense. 

Sixth, and last, American Protes 
tants can contribute by continuing to 
and effective con 


develop i sound 


sensus on the doctrine of responsible 





FPA and World Affairs 
Center Unite in Single 
Agency 
The Foreign Policy Associa 
World Affairs 
United States 


tion and the 


Center for the 
became a single agency with 
the name of the Foreign Policy 
1ssoc 1 ffairs 
Center on March 15, 1960. The 


purpose of the consolidation is 


tation - World 


to make more effective use of 
the two organizations in a co 
ordinated program of citizen 
education on current problems 
and challenges of United States 
The FPA, 
established 


World 


Affairs Center in 1957 in co 


foreign policy. 
founded in 1918, 
the semiautonomous 
operation with the Carnegic 
Endowment for International 
Peace. The 
SULLETIN 


Headline 


Foreren Pottcy 


and the bimonthly 


Series will be con 


tinued as part of the combined 


FPA 


Center progran 











parenthood. Parenthood becomes re 


sponsible when its claims are seen it 


relation to the claims of marital 


1; COM 


panionship, the rights of existing 


children to love 


and nurture, the 
health of the mother and child and 
the situation of society. This emerg 
ing Protestant consensus holds that 


the Almighty makes a_ beneficent 
providence for the needs of men, in 
cluding the boon of scientific know! 
edge which helps to lift parenthood 
to the level of ethical decision. This 


position ought to be advanced in a 
positive and constructive way, with 
out exaggerating the differences with 
our Roman Catholic brethren—dif 


ferences which are inherently nar 


rower than is commonly believed. 


The crystallization of a conscientious 


Protestant consensus is, in my view 


the main ingredient necessary for 


more responsible United States aj 


proach to the world populat 


problem. 


Hesburg 


duction and distribution, hast 


nomic growth, speed educatior 


vance and human opportuni 


cultural and social 


Why 


mistic about our future and pe 


Improve 1! 


should science make u 


tic about theirs? Why should 


lation growth be for us a blessing 


for them a curse? 


These are foreign policy 


tions more potent than the 


issue of colonialism. There is one 
of hope. The percentage of 


tion growth has not exceeck 


percentage increase ot tood pr 


past years. But milli 


tion these j 


people are still hungry. Is this a 
to be feared or an opportunity 
our science, and especially ou 


mon humanity, to work? 


are »t 
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‘A Long and Difficult Voyage’ 





In periods of 


change such as we are 


right now, when 
the best-nformed experts 
predi t the tut 


but we 


one 
nankina 
swayed 


their eve on 


nis own 


yf other 
Churchill 
modern WW 
the two m 
the scene 
20th 
communisn 
not comprehe 
produced cot 

fostered its App al to un 
countries 

stand the AS} 


| | 
pies, dex lariny 


Indiar 


j p ndenc c, 


ac hie ve inac 


few cv 


profound world-wide 


undergoing 


{ 


n 


mong 


not His Majesty's 
minister 1 r to preside 
British Empi 


Gaulle, 


become 


liquidation ot the 


with his | 


President de 


the 


ud 


sionate belief in grandeur 


France, twice in , ¥e 


ars 


handed, saved his country 


trom complete subjection to the Nazi 
} ) 


invaders, and in 1958 


Irom the 


creasingly chaotic political 


of the Fourth Republic. 


to Churchill, de Gaulle 


ot the need for 


changing tl 


relationshiy 


p with the peopies 


rica, and laimed his 


1945 


yr 
ro 


pt 
at Brazzaville, now 
of the Republic of the Cx 


memorable speech which 


, rt 
the French ¢ ommunity est il 


in 1958. In war-torn Algeria, 


, 
Gaulle has seen the need to 1 


the interests of the French 


with those of tl Algerians, alt 


there he has not yet found ways 


means oO! 


transiating hus 1dc¢a 


reality. 


In Europe, with greater: 


and courage than have so fa 


shown by cither Britain or the 

ed States, 
y} 

seemingly 

ing recon 

which three tl 

uttered France, 


yeneration sh 


the same time making it ciear to 
Konrad Adenauer tl 
Oder-Neisse with 


must be ac 


Chancellor 


the line 


cepted by the Gert 

The impression is growing in Wash 
ington, and else where, that President 
de Gaulle may have come clos« 


Pret 


than any 


meeting of minds with 


Nikita S. Khrushchev 


the other Western leaders, in sj of 


the fact that both men are well 


known for the stubbornness with 


yellow 


An Age 
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modern com 
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transition. For if 
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AtLlONS, irrespective 
she n : f 
1 process Ol 


be 
re lationshiy Ss with 


fulhll, on a world 


s dictum about Brit 
ted States—that their 
tting mixed up to 
ess, whether it be 


atistaction o appre 
inevitable result of 
lications, which 
modern 


de 


rtains: of 





ernization of ancient societies, which 
seek to participate in the benefits of 
a world community. 

In today’s world, where nations in 
terpenetrate each other, the unifica 
tion of Germany is no longer an issue 
solely for the Germans, or for the 
West and the Germans alone, or for 
the Communist bloc alone, to decide. 
In some way or other, the views of 
all concerned will have to be recon 
ciled, 


and all recognize that it will 


take more than one summit confer- 


ence to effect such reconciliation. The 


fate of Tibet or the settlement of the 
MacMahon line is no longer an is- 
sue just for the Chinese (and on both 
problems the Chinese Nationalists and 
the Chinese Communists think very 
much alike), or for the Chinese and 
Indians alone, but for the world as a 
whole, which might be embroiled in 
war by a Himalayan conflict; and it 
t that both 


1S beginning to be seen 


problems could be discussed more 
intelligently and dealt with more con 
structively with Peiping, in control 
of the China mainland, within the 
Nations. The 


Africans by whites in South Africa 


United treatment of 


is not merely a domestic problem, 


put tt 


me bomb which might blow 


up the African continent—and the 


dangers of the present situation are 


acknowledged by Afrikaner leaders, 


who have expressed willingness to 


confer in London during May with 


UN. Secretary 


marskjold, 


General Dag Ham 
Ww ho will 


Atrica. 


Nuclear tests are no longer either 


subsequently 


visit South 


the business or the responsibility 


solely of the atomic Big Three, tor 


France demands an atomic role, and 


other nations wait in the wings to 


join the atomic club if tests are not 


banned and nuclear arms are not 


placed under international centro! 


Scientific experts may argue as to the 


practicability of detecting small un 


derground tests, but the major issuc 


ot a moratorium on these tests pe nd 


ing a study of improved detection 
methods cannot be postponed indef 


race is to be 


nitely if the nuclear 
stopped before it has spread around 
the globe. And, again, the success of 
such a moratorium, as well as of all 


negotiations about reduction of arma 


ments (a more realistic term than 
disarmament ), requires partic ipation 
by Communist China. 
Neutralism is no longer regarded 
as immoral by the United States. On 
the contrary, many begin to see the 
value of uncommitted countries 
which serve as buffer states between 
the two great-power blocs. It is also 
being realized that trade cannot be 


checked by ideological barriers, and 


that underde veloped countries stand 


and aid 
non-Commu 


ided 


to benefit by track from 


Communist as well as 


nist countries, prov that ways 


can be found to avoid the use of trad 
and aid by both sides for politica 
purposes. Meanw hile, all discussions 
of trade and aid show the need for 
reviewing existing relationships bx 
tween the underdeveloped areas « 
the world and the industrialized na 


now bee i 


ranks have 
joined by the U.S.S.R. 


Wherever one turns, at the end of 


trons, W hose 


each road, no matter how winding 


stands the United Nations—in the 


role of possible guarantor of a Berlin 
settlement (as proposed by Lester B 
Pearson and Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery ); ot spokesman 
world opinion on South Africa, 
Algeria, on Tibet, on Hungary; isa 
channel for aid to 

Atrica 
+} 


be tainted with any one nati 


new 


countri 
notably in aid which would 
no 
imperialism. 

\s this interpenctration of natior 
becomes 


ontinues, if increcasing!y 


lear that, as in any long and difh« 


journcy, the voyager needs not only 


to consider his own plans, but also t 


he plans ot 


lusten to t those wit! 
whom, and among whorn, he tra 


As Dag 


le ace rship 


Hammarskjold has said 
is a dangerous word 

one does not keep in mind that th 
most influential leaders in the Eur 


pean cultural evolution were aske: 


of questions like Socrates or the 
penter's son from Nada. th.” 


Vera Micusres Dean 
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